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Political Reconstruction in Europe’ 


The more conciliatory attitude of the Soviet Union in the deliberations of the United Nations suggests 
that it may be timely, as we approach the German peace settlement, to consider the political picture 


in Europe. 


In attempting this week to trace some coherence in the continent’s complexity a signifi- 


cance is noted in efforts toward recovery that are independent of the German economy. 


Two main factors condition the political and, indeed, the 
economic and social life of Europe in its desperate struggle 
to escape chaos. First is the void created by the collapse 
of Germany and the frustrating effect of the continued 
prostration of that economic and industrial giant into 
whose hands all the reins had been drawn. The enforced 
economic realignment is accompanied by necessary politi- 
cal accommodation. The second factor is the expansive 
impulse of the Soviet Union, physically, economically and, 
above all, ideologically. 

In their immense need the countries of Europe must 
find elsewhere the supplies they formerly secured from 
Germany. These are sought principally from Great Britain 
and Russia. There is fear of close economic ties with the 
United States since an expectation prevails that history 
will repeat itself in a disastrous United States slump. 
Some moderate régimes, e.g. Norway, are trying to set 
up reserves to cushion the anticipated American crash. 
Communist régimes expect to escape involvement. 

In iron, steel and manufactures Finland took from Brit- 
ain in the past year 500 per cent of her 1938 volume, Nor- 
way 350, Denmark 500, Poland nearly 900, Holland about 
550, and Belgium close to 480 per cent. French imports 
from Britain have risen nearly 1000 per cent, Portugal’s 
900, those of impoverished Greece 10 in the above cate- 
gories. In non-ferrous metals “Russia has jumped her im- 
ports by a third over 1938, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
France, Portugal, and Czechoslovakia have recorded in- 
creases all the way from 400 per cent to nearly 1500. Im- 
ports of electrical goods and machinery tell the same 
story.” And “the problem of paying for huge imports 
from depleted reserves, inflation-ridden credits, and re- 
stricted industrial production is a nightmare to European 
governments.”* A difficult problem is created for Britain 
and, although her long-range interest is in greatly ex- 
panded world trade, she has been urging Belgium, Den- 
mark, France and the Netherlands to contract their im- 
port trade. 


1 The politics of the Soviet Union are dealt with only as they 
impinge on the destiny of non-Soviet Europe. INFORMATION SER- 
Vice dealt with the program of Britain’s Labor Government on 
February 23, and with the Spanish situation on May 4, 1946. Little 
change has occurred recently in the governments of Turkey, 
Portugal and Switzerland. 

2The Atlantic Monthly, January, 1947. 


Withdrawal of Soviet troops in considerable number 
from Germany and the Balkans, together with Communist 
restraint in Czechoslovakia and confidence in Yugoslavia, 
would seem to indicate a certain realism regarding the 
possible time element in the Communist program outside 
the borders of the U.S.S.R., possibly induced by the ad- 
verse voting in Central Europe and France. A change in 
reparations program is apparent. The method of direct 
seizure on the spot is being to some extent replaced by de- 
pendence on agreements and on the proceeds from joint 
commercial companies set up in former enemy lands. 
There is a toning down of pressure where gains have been 
consolidated, combined with a quiet husbanding of com- 
munist sympathy among friendly populations. That the 
Soviet Union's determination regarding final aims has not 
wavered is evident in the concentration of effort at points 
where the issue is still in doubt, as in Greece, in Poland, 
in Austria and in Italy. 

A striking feature of political Europe today is the preva- 
lence of coalition governments. Some are genuine patri- 
otic efforts to cooperate in national reconstruction in a 
critical period. Some are facades that screen one-party 
control through skilful manipulation. Others perpetuate 
deep political cleavages surviving from the pre-war pe- 
riod. There is general unwillingness among political 
groups to submit party prestige to the hazard of responsi- 
bility for the inevitable hardships and the failures of re- 
construction. Also, as Anne O’Hare McCormick notes, 
“while the great issues emerging from the war and its 
shifts of power remain unsettled, they hesitate to throw 
their weight irrevocably one way or the other.” 

But coalitions are weak governments, not equipped to 
function efficiently in administration. Their advantage 
lies in insurance against factional recklessness. The mood 
in Europe today is to avoid rather than to invite show- 
downs. Unified and stable administrations are needed but 
the elements for clear majority governments are not pres- 
ent, and if they were might hide a totalitarian danger. De- 
cisiveness has its attraction for people who have been 
stultified by factional strife and frustrated by political 
fragmentation. Just how great may be the residue of 
totalitarian mentality will not appear while the victors 
remain in occupation. 


3 New York Times, January 25, 1947. 
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Except the Communists few parties have yet worked 
out coherent, fully-reasoned programs. This is partly due 
to the loss of pre-war leaders. Mainly it grows out of the 
profound disillusion with nineteenth century political 
ideas and their failure to obstruct the rise of totalitarian 
ideologies. The economic void created by the German 
debacle is matched in the realm of ideas by the collapse 
of liberalism, the failures of socialism, and disillusion with 
capitalism. 

The trend toward nationalization of natural resources 
and basic industries is widespread. In some countries it is 
due to socialist conviction, as in Great Britain. In some 
it appears to be the only feasible method of dealing with a 
situation caused by the Nazi concentration of assets for 
ready control or removal. Where the Soviet Union is in 
control the first and basic move is a redistribution of the 
land, although in the west it has been largely exempt. 


The Real Struggle 


Everywhere the need is the same—to evolve an economic 
and political system that will comprehend the vast com- 
plexity of modern mass society in decency and equity and 
permit man’s growth in all the aspects of his life. Differ- 
ent approaches to solution provoke the battles. The bit- 
terness grows out of the fundamental nature of the stake 
—the growth or retrogression of man himself. 

The essential struggle in Europe seems to be hardly af- 
fected by democratic ideas as we know them in this coun- 
try. The conflict is between two kinds of socialism, as 
Lyman Bryson pointed out in his November 24 broadcast 
—“a democratic, rather slow-moving, gradual kind which 
will doubtless stop somewhere short of complete control, 
and the swift, ruthless, revolutionary kind that is practiced 
and preached by the Russians.” The promise that social 
democracy holds out, of planned economic and social se- 
curity with the added individual freedoms that communism 
cannot offer provokes a special Communist ire. Unfortu- 
nately, in their opposition to communism the democracies 
have been led into support of reactionary régimes which 
seem to have no future, while Europe’s moderates stand 
in need of aid in refuting the charge that the democratic 
solution means individual freedom to starve. 

The struggle is desperate. In eastern Europe the ac- 
tion pattern of the Communist party, which has been in 
the minority everywhere outside the U.S.S.R., is to spread 
factionalism and confusion. This is done by setting up 
splinter parties superficially resembling the older parties 
even in name, which drain the strength of the original 
group. Government by uneasy coalition is dominated by 
native Communists, often Moscow-trained. These gov- 
ernments bear the onus of unpopular necessary recon- 
struction measures. And they are easily displaced when 
they have served their purpose, and with a show of demo- 
cratic procedure. The one danger to be avoided, from 
the Soviet point of view, is a strong, indigenous adminis- 
tration that commands widespread respect and coopera- 
tion, which could play an independent role. 


Central Europe 


Germany. The incontrovertible facts that emerge offer 
few signposts to political trends. The German people are 
preoccupied with the mechanics of existence. Much con- 
fusion has been generated by the mixup of social classes 
due to the war’s destruction of economic resources. 
Apathy, resentment and self-pity are notable. 

For what it may be worth, we note that the elections in 
Germany suggest that the Socialist Unity party commands 
the votes of roughly half the population in the Russian 
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Zone, that in the American and French Zones the (pre- 
dominantly Catholic) Christian Democrats are in the 
large majority, and that in the British Zone the Social 
Democrats and Christian Democrats are about even, with 
the Communists trailing far behind. : 

It is not possible to say with finality whether the rejec- 
tion of the Soviet-sponsored Socialist Unity party in east- 
ern Germany resulted more from resentment at the occu- 
pation, from the continuing effect of Nazi anti-Russian 
propaganda, from the revelation of Soviet support of Po- 
lish frontier claims, or from a true political repudiation 
of communism. The astute Soviet Government has not 
despaired. It is rehabilitating the party under different 
leadership and extending its approach to include the So- 
cialists of the western zones. Neither is it possible to 
gauge the pro or anti response among the population in the 
British zone to parties enjoying British support. The ten- 
dency in the United States to interpret German election 
results as showing a democratic preference calls for very 
careful scrutiny. 

There are indications that everywhere in Germany the 
anger at the Nazis, based mainly on their failure, is fad- 
ing, but it is a question whether attachment to the Nazi 
tenets is declining in equal measure. Only when the Ger- 
man economy recovers sufficiently to permit more nearly 
normal living, opportunity to work and a return to self 
dependence and self respect will the true political com- 
plexion of the nation appear. 

Italy. Politically Italy is unhappily balancing between 
right and left. Weak coalitions express the anxiety of 
the extreme groups to retain key positions in the govern- 
ment. Leo Valiani, editor of /talia Libre, sees a necessity 
to create “such democratic habits as would allow a parlia- 
mentary opposition to exist without fear of suppression by 
a government-handled police, by new totalitarian meth- 
ods.”* And what Italy needs most is “a ministry suffi- 
ciently inwardly coherent to govern the country firmly 
and unambiguously.’”® 

Italy’s land is poor and offers little in the way of raw 
materials. The population increases by 400,000 a year, an 
increase which cannot be absorbed by agriculture ; emigra- 
tion and industrialization are the only outlets. A marked 
industrial revival has taken place in the north but it is lim- 
ited by a need of coal from abroad. Because Italy is so 
dependent upon imports it is imperative that production 
for export be somehow achieved. 

All political parties recognize the urgency of the agri- 
cultural problem and each is favorable to the breaking up 
of the large estates. But structural changes—changes in 
ownership and in the status and size of farm units—do not 
go to the root of the agrarian problem. The real problem 
everywhere is the surplus of manpower and shortage of 
capital. A detailed program adapting structural reforms 
to the different geographical regions is needed, combined 
with a plan of technical reform and development. 

The standard of living is very low. The workers want 
a redistribution of the large fortunes and a reorganization 
of industry that will give them some degree of control. 
Few are really Marxist. They favor a democratic re- 
public on the whole. 

Elizabeth Wiskemann sees the unsolved problem par 
excellence in Italy as “that of the political orientation of 
the middle class.” Italian Socialists, she says, missed 
their opportunity to grow by absorbing the “politically 
neglected” middle class in “a non-Marxist party like Brit- 
ish Labor, which aims at social justice without the sacri- 


4 New York Herald Tribune, November 28, 1945. 
5 The Economist (London), November 30, 1946. 
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fice of individual liberty and the constitutional procedure 
which protects it.”* However, it was the Communist 
leader Palmiro Togliatti, who early in 1946 suggested 
such a democratic bloc. Genuine technical competence in 
Italy is found only among middle class Liberals, some of 
whom call themselves Republicans. Many have been offi- 
cials and advisers in the government. They are disinter- 
ested and honest but they belong to the outdated school 
of total laissez faire. They are supported by “interests 
that are neither disinterested nor always honest—the land- 
owners, the monopolists, the traders in and out of the 
black market, for all of whom non-intervention by the 
Government means continued freedom to exploit the 
community.””7 

Some of the younger Communists and Socialists have 
recognized the need for a new economic policy “sufficiently 
competent technically to cope with such problems as pro- 
ductivity, price policy, costing, the competitive advantages 
and disadvantages of Italian industry—in a word, the real 
as opposed to the ideological aspects of economic recon- 
struction.”*? The Communists have shrewdly shelved class 
warfare and are moving in this direction. 

The recent split in the Socialist party over fusion with 
the Communists has strengthened the position of the lat- 
ter. With the dissident Socialists unrepresented in the 
new Government there is no longer any internal opposi- 
tion to fusion. Premier de Gasperi could not achieve his 
aim of forcing the Communists either into open opposi- 
tion to a government of the center or into acceptance of 
full responsibility as participants. He was able only to 
shift the government’s base slightly to the right. 

Austria. In November 1945 a reported 90 per cent of 
those Austrians entitled to vote participated in a free and 
democratic election, from which Nazis were barred. The 
result differed from that of every other recent election in 
Europe in one respect. ‘Austria returned to its two tra- 
ditional parties in almost equal strength,”* 50 per cent 
right and 50 per cent left (i.e. Socialists 45 and Com- 
munists 5). In the new cabinet the People’s party has 
eight representatives, the Socialists six and the Com- 
munists one. 

Austrian Socialists have lost the kind of leadership 
which built up their great tradition ; they now lack vitality. 
The rightist People’s party, on the other hand, has pro- 
duced an aggressive, youthful leadership which has united 
the conservative political forces. The church's decision 
to drop the old militant clericalism facilitated the develop- 
ment of this more powerful instrument. The party’s sup- 
port comes principally from the farmers and the middle 
class. According to Paul R. Sweet, who was with the 
O.S.S. mission in Austria “it dominates every provincial 
government except that of Carinthia,” and its aim is “cer- 
tainly to salvage as much of the free enterprise system as 
possible.’’® 

Seymour Freidin comments that implementation of the 
rules against Nazis has been “loose and relatively casual.” 
Since left and right are evenly balanced each hopes to 
absorb the politically orphaned Nazi group. Thus the 
latter will probably have the deciding voice in the political 
and economic orientation of Austria in the coming years. 
While Anschiuss is at present unpopular, Austrians feel 
themselves to be a German people and one influential 
group advocates union with Bavaria. 


6 Foreign Affairs, April, 1946. 

7 The Economist, November 30, 1946. 

® New York Herald Tribune, December 29, 1945. 

9 Post-War Governments of Europe. Ed. David Fellman. Re- 
printed from The Journal of Politics, August, 1946. 
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“It is tentatively estimated,” The Economist reports, 
“that two-thirds of the national wealth have been drained 
away during and immediately after the war, and the first 
condition for recovery is undoubtedly that the charges on 
the country’s resources imposed by the occupation should 
be removed and full political and economic sovereignty re- 
stored.”"?° 

With progressive abolition of the four-zonal division 
the line of demarcation in Austria lies between east and 
west and this has been the greatest single obstacle to Aus- 
tria’s recovery. “It means that the Government is help- 
less and has no real power over preduction, distribution 
and foreign trade.”?° The Soviet authorities exercise in- 
ternal controls in their zone which have prevented the 
movement of food from that area, which was Austria’s 
granary, and have limited the transfer of oil and other 
products. The Russians ignore Austrian laws approved 
by the Allied Control Council over their objections— 
measures authorizing nationalization, freedom of inter- 
zonal traffic in goods, and nullification of all forced trans- 
fers of property. An outstanding difficulty is the Russian 
interpretation of what constitutes German assets. In or- 
der to prevent its own further impoverishment the Gov- 
ernment attempted to socialize national resources but was 
opposed by Russia in the Council. With improvement 
of relations between the occupying powers, the Russians 
have at length agreed to the unimpeded export of food 
from their zone to western Austria. But they look, ac- 
cording to Albion Ross, for the sort of 50-50 treaties that 
gave them “economic mastery of the principal resources 
of countries farther down the Danube.” 

The Austrian Government has prepared a four-vear 
plan for economic recovery, a program of industrial im- 
ports to be financed by loans, grants and exports during 
1947, and laying down a sequence of work giving coal, 
electricity and oil priorities to industries in which the 
country enjoys a material pre-eminence in export. The 
Government warned the people that they must go without 
consumer goods in order to build up key industries and 
export outlets. Prices and wages are controlled but the 
rapid increase of the former makes concession on wages 
inevitable. 

Hungary. The people of Hungary have long suffered 
from the social and moral bankruptcy of the feudal sys- 
tem of latifundia—great estates on which farm labor lives 
practically at the disposition of large landowners—sup- 
ported by the open ballot and the village gendarme, by il- 
literacy and isolation. Several revolutionary attempts at 
democratization have proved impermanent. 

The Hungarian revolution has been engineered by the 
Soviet occupation authorities and it is supported, in the 
opinion of Oscar Jaszi, formerly professor of political sci- 
ence at Oberlin College, by “the best minds of the new 
Hungary.” The Communists display “the utmost op- 
portunism in handling political patronage,” but the old 
demagogy has not been in evidence. Moderation and 
-tact were used. The “people’s tribunals” have been legal- 
ized and in general moderated. There is no capitalistic 
party or organization. The division of the landed estates 
among the landless peasantry was carried through “with- 
out mercy and without hesitation.” Though the large 
ecclesiastical estates were dismembered with the others, 
grants-in-aid provided maintenance for the lower clergy 
the churches and parochial buildings. , 

In the victory of the Small Holders party in the last 

10 December 21, 1946. 


11 New York Times, May 28, 1946. 
12 Foreign Affairs, April, 1946. 
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election there doubtless was, as has been charged, a con- 
siderable counter-revolutionary element as well as resent- 
ment against the occupation. Mr. Jaszi, however, attri- 
butes it to marxist socialism’s “total disregard and mis- 
understanding of the values of rural life.” Pre-war 
Hungary was 55 per cent agricultural and in the issue be- 
tween the village and small-town way of life versus vast 
bureaucratic organizations the answer was_ inevitable. 
The Small Holders party, Mr. Jaszi argues, is neither re- 
actionary nor conservative but “a progressive party in 
favor of social and cultural reforms.” It appears, how- 
ever, to be breaking up under Communist pressure. 

Christopher T. Emmet, Jr., reports: “The total value 
of Hungary’s national wealth was about $6,000,000,000 
in 1938. The Russian occupation, up to May, 1946, had 
cost the country over $2,500,000,000, or about 40 per cent 
of the national wealth.”** The Hungarian people have 
suffered from a period of wild inflation and the bitter road 
back to normalcy forced by drastic government action. 
Stabilization of the currency was effected in terms of a 
new florint. Lssential living costs were kept enormously 
high in order to absorb purchasing power. 

In spite of Anglo-American protest Soviet-Hungarian 
joint companies have been set up to exploit the mineral 
and other unmovable Hungarian resources. “The par- 
ticipants are supposed to bear 50 per cent of the capital 
investment, but Russia has paid her share by returning 
to the joint companies the equipment” she had earlier 
removed."8 

Czechoslovakia. In an address at Prague University in 
February, 1946, Dr. Eduard Benés said: “We must accept 
the view that liberal society has been overpowered, that 
we are at a transition from one social phase to another, 
and that we are trying to find the new social forms of the 
future.” In an article in Foreign, Affairs for April of the 
same year he said: “It is natural that the socialistic sys- 
tem of the neighboring Soviet Union should exercise an 
influence on the economic organization of Czechoslovakia.” 
But “Czechoslovakia remains and will remain absolutely 
independent, with her own political democratic régime 
and her own parliamentary democracy.” And, returning 
to the Prague address: “No modern developed society— 
if it does not wish to lay itself open to dangerous reverses 
—can act in practice according to the dialectical imaterial- 
ist philosophy of history. It is compelled to advance re- 
alistically, to transform itself gradually.” There is stated 
the program understood and accepted by the hard-headed 
and stubborn Czech people. 

A nationalization program which, according to Maurice 
Hindus, “makes the nation the most socialistic in the 
world next to Russia” strikes an economic balance be- 
tween the British Labor Party’s gradualism and Russian 
sovietism. In addition to commercial banks and insur- 
ance companies 27 industries, including mines, blast fur- 
naces, steel works, chemical factories, all heavy industry 
and most of the textile, glass and porcelain industries, 
have been nationalized. Control of raw materials and of 
labor gives the state virtual control of the remainder. Re- 
tail trade is left to private and cooperative enterprise. 
The nationalized industries—2,200 out of 11,000, employ- 
ing 61 per cent of industrial workers—will be operated 
on a purely business basis, without political influence or 
state responsibility for failures or losses. No effort has 
been made to collectivize the land. Only some of the 
state-controlled industries showed a profit in the first 


13 Plain Talk, October, 1946. 
14 New York Herald Tribune, January 24, 1946. 
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year of operation. Coal mining and metallurgy met with 
serious losses. 

The present régime, a coalition with a Communist 
premier and Communists in important ministries, is loy- 
ally supported by all parties. In the last election the 
Communist party received approximately 31 per cent of 
the total vote, twice as many as any other party. Yet 
Communists and Social Democrats together led their 
right-wing opponents by less than one per cent of the 
total vote. This margin will force negotiation on any pro- 
posal to change the constitution. Another moderating 
influence is Slovakia where the Democrats—a party that 
includes agrarians, Catholics, and some reactionaries— 
received almost 62 per cent of the vote and where there 
is some separatist sentiment. 

Since the ambitious Two-Year Plan was a chief plank 
in its election platform the Communist party will bear 
much of the onus should it fail. It calls for increased 
output of practically every basic product above the level 
of 1937, The whole project is dependent on imports of 
raw materials for its success and these, in spite of the 
Government’s efforts, still come mainly from the west. 


Eastern Europe 

Eastern Europe today appears to be definitely heading 
toward a collectivist order under the guidance of the 
Soviet Union. The introduction of mechanized farming 
prepares the way for gradual collectivization, which will 
slowly modify the capitalist trend of peasant thinking. 
European peoples, however, are used to a standard of liv- 
ing considerably higher than that of Russian peasants. 
They are capable and accomplished in organization. 
Where possible the Soviet authorities work through 
trusted—and_ Soviet-trained—allies. The elimination of 
effective opposition is a first requirement. In most in- 
stances it is swift and completely ruthless. 

It will be advisable for Americans in evaluating the re- 
sults of elections which in eastern Europe are anything 
but the “free and unfettered” processes which were hoped 
for to remember certain facts: (1) the war experience 
made clear to the population that their security vis a vis 
Germany rests upon the strength of the Soviet Union; 
(2) fear of a fascist revival is at least as potent as fear 
of communism; (3) old, reactionary social systems are 
broken down; (4) the only definite constructive program 
offered is that of sovietization ; and (5) its implementation 
is well begun. 

Poland. Official results of the Polish elections held on 
January 19 show an overwhelming victory for the Gov- 
ernment bloc, 394 seats against 28 for the Peasant party 
led by Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. Charges are supported by 
United States and British representatives in Warsaw and 
by responsible news correspondents that Peasant party 
candidates were excluded from voting lists, its publica- 
tions were censored and suppressed, its leaders molested, 
threatened and even killed, and in many districts the party 
was not permitted to take part in the vote counting, while 
voters were urged to use open instead of secret ballots. 
Protests have been rejected. The Government states that 
the violence of the underground and “criminal activities 
of fascist emigration circles” (to which it links the Peas- 
ant party) necessitate stern action. The Soviet Union 
refuses to join in protest seeing “no foundation” for such 
action and considering it “an interference in the internal 
affairs of Poland.” 

It is true that there is violence by the underground. 
The situation in Poland is unlike that in Yugoslavia where 
the Partisan army enjoyed Soviet support. The Poles 
operated against the Red Army in the Soviet sector of 
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their partitioned country during the period of Soviet- 
Nazi collaboration. 

A roundup of expert opinion last summer estimated 
that “M. Mikolajezyk’s Peasants would get not less than 
70 per cent in a free election.”?5 There are Poles, how- 
ever, who believe that a truly free election might restore 
pro-fascist elements to positions of power. In the Peas- 
ants’ election manifesto the only serious difference from 
the Government’s platform was the call for restoration 
of civil liberties and subordination of the security police 
to the elected representatives of the people. The party 
is supported by the extreme right despite a wide difference 
in views. 

Poland has a three-year plan of reconstruction that has 
already achieved a measure of economic equilibrium, In- 
flation has been checked. Trade turnover is at least half 
that of 1938. Trade agreements have been signed with 
the U.S.S.R., Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Switzerland, France and 
Belgium. Poland has rich coal resources on which to 
base reconstruction of her heavy industry and increased 
production of consumer goods. The heretofore predomi- 
nantly agricultural country will be about equally divided 
between industry and agriculture. Industry is under 
three types of state supervision: (1) state control of key 
industries; (2) supervision of private enterprise in agri- 
culture, light industry and distribution of consumption 
goods; and (3) cooperatives engaged mainly in distribu- 
tion. 

The first task of the Government is pacification of the 
country. There are some signs of a possible church and 
government rapprochement. Peasant party leaders in a 
protest gesture have resigned from the Government and 
will form the Opposition. 


The Balkans 


C. L. Sulzberger considers the referendum which trans- 
formed the Kingdom of Bulgaria into a “People’s Re- 
public” along lines similar to those followed in Yugoslavia 
to be “a major step in the unification of the countries of 
the Balkan Peninsula along the lines of a pattern fixed 
in Moscow.” 

In Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria the main prob- 
lem before the recent war was over-population. In each 
about three-fourths of the population was engaged in ag- 
riculture. High birth rates, primitive agricultural meth- 
ods, backward industry, and lack of opportunity for 
emigration have been steadily increasing the pressure on 
the land. Three-quarters of the peasants were small- 
holders with less than 12 acres of land. Between 30 and 
40 per cent of labor in the villages was superfluous. 

Although the poor majority of the peasantry has little 
genuine representation, it is argued by supporters of the 
new régimes that they serve the peasant’s real long-time 
interests. They are “determined to improve agricultural 
methods and organization, and to speed industrialization.”” 

In spite of repeated Anglo-American protests the 
pledge of free elections has become a mockery throughout 
the Balkans. The western powers are thereby placed in 
a dilemma since they recognized the “provisional govern- 
ments” upon their promises of “free and unfettered” elec- 
tions. Refusal to recognize the régimes that are emerging 
through fraud would delay the peace settlement since 
treaties cannot be signed with unrecognized governments. 

Rumania, Regarding the Rumanian elections held on 
November 19 the U. S. Department of State announced 


1° New York Herald Tribune, May 26, 1946. 
‘5 The Economist, January 11, 1947. 
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that “the franchise was on that occasion effectively denied 
to important sections of the population.”"* Of 414 Depu- 
ties elected 348 were members of Government bloc left- 
wing parties. The chief opposition groups—the National 
Peasant party and the Liberal (conservative) party—won 
only 35 seats. 

The Government is the Soviet Union’s choice and a 
delicate balance of weakness and strength keeps it depen- 
dent and subservient. Allied observers say that the Gov- 
ernment had the support of not more than 15 per cent of 
the Rumanian people. The Government’s record is ad- 
mirable in land reform, in the reopening of schools and 
in promoting social welfare for industrial workers. 

Yugoslavia. According to Mr. Sulzberger,'* the “se- 
cret, disciplined, conspirational” Yugoslay Communists 
“probably number between one-half and one per cent of 
the population.” Communism throve best before the war 
in the poorer sections of the country—Montenegro, Bos- 
nia, Macedonia—and its elevation has brought change in 
class relations. It seems clear that in spite of Serb and 
Croat opposition the existing régime would be returned 
to power in a fully free election. 

The Government has been doing a vigorous job of re- 
construction. Marshal Tito has an able, experienced 
group of revolutionary leaders working out a program on 
the Soviet model, allowing enough short-range flexibility 
to meet emergencies. They are handicapped by an ex- 
treme shortage of skilled civil servants and technicians. 
The Soviet pattern is followed carefully in economy, 
diplomacy, police methods, anti-clericalism, and political 
theory. 

Bulgaria. Ina plebiscite last September the Bulgarian 
Republic received an overwhelming vote. Immediately, 
under the Communist president of the provisional repub- 
lic the opposition was ousted in a bloodless purge. Sub- 
stantial non-Communist elements remained in the Gov- 
ernment, however. The Communist party is not strong 
enough to sovietize Bulgaria and lacks trained technicians 
as well as experience in administration. It is working 
slowly, content to modernize the country, mechanize agri- 
culture and develop industry, carry out reforms, and 
peacefully expand. Reports indicate abundant irregulari- 
ties in the voting, in which the Government won 374 seats 
and the Opposition 101. 

Albania. In December, 1944, Prime Minister Enver 
Hoxha stated that he favored for Albania a democratic 
régime, A year later a fair and secret ballot confirmed 
his administration by a 95 per cent vote. Following the 
election and Anglo-American conditional recognition, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sulzberger, an open “left-wing dictator- 
ship” was established “together with all secret-police 
trappings,” “ruthless elimination of opposition elements,” 
and “anti-western and anti-religious 

Greece. It is in Greece that the ideological struggle 
centers. Domination of Greece would bring Russian 
military power to the Dardanelles and give the Soviet 
Union access to the Aegean, Adriatic and Mediterranean 
Seas. A large proportion of the British troops in Greece 
have been withdrawn in spite of the Government's plea 
for their retention. 

Liberals urge that with the constitutional issue settled 
many Greeks will now swing to the Liberal and Center 
parties; also that the Government instead of using the 
reaction against communism to develop a moderate cen- 


17 New York Times, November 27, 1946. 
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ter, has used it to cover its own violence against all oppo- 
nents. It is stated that the opposition is ‘ready to follow 
any honest initiative for a settlement which would permit 
effective political and econ®mic reconstruction.”*° 

The Greek Government has charged before the United 
Nations that agents trained in Yugoslavia are moved into 
Greece by three routes: through Albania, directly from 
Yugoslavia, and into Thrace through the mountainous 
area near the eastern frontier. “Unless measures are 
taken at once to counteract banditry,” the authorities he- 
lieve, “Greece will find herself dismembered, brought 
piecemeal into very close association with the Slavic bloc 
of nations and rendered hostile to the Western demo- 
cracies,””** 

Following defections in his cabinet Premier Tsaldaris 
resigned in January and a National Unity Cabinet was 
formed with all parliamentary parties participating except 
the Liberals. The new premier, Demetrios Maximos, has 
announced “all possible measures of appeasement and 
pacification” in order “to end the civil war,” and new elec- 
tions as soon as order is restored.” 


Northern Europe 


Democracy in pre-war northern Europe was “full of 
vitality, constructive, cautious and conservatively progres- 
sive.”8 

Finland. Except culturally Finland’s Scandinavian 
orientation is over. George Axelsson recently reported 
that Finland is “squeezed between east and west and by 
the tug-of-war between the Conservative-Liberals, who 
command a one-seat majority in the one-house Parlia- 
ment, and the Moscow-backed, dynamic Leftists” so that 
the Government maintains itself only through compro- 
mise. Social Democrats agree with Communists that col- 
laboration with Russia is the only feasible course and, as 
Eric Dancy, Swedish editor of B.B.C., estimates, “per- 
haps about half of the population is politically disposed 
toward collaboration with Russia.”** In the 1945 elec- 
tions, nevertheless, the leftist group—Democratic Union 
—won only a quarter of the 200 Diet seats, 49 to be exact. 

The Finns are making heroic efforts to retain their in- 
dependence, to pay the heavy reparations exacted, to un- 
derstand the Russian mind, to avoid both offense and 
servility, and to maintain some relation with the West. 

Sweden. Swedish policy is strong support of interna- 
tional organizations, and balancing specific commitments 
among the great powers. Confidential clauses in Swedish 
trade and credit agreements with Russia, the setting up 
of industrial councils to coordinate exports, and the sac- 
rifice of the promising South American market, all have 
caused tension. Efforts are made to dam the trend to- 
ward Russia by setting up in common with the other 
Scandinavians similar judicial and educational systems, 
a common labor market and coordinated economies. 

Swedish industry is committed to a staggering program 
of production and export while hampered by critical short- 
ages of materials and manpower and with all the condi- 
tions of inflation present. 

The September elections brought a more radical atmos- 
phere to Swedish politics, the Conservatives losing to the 
Liberals and the Social Democrats to the Communists. 
The new Labor Government, however, has been slow in 
nationalization, possibly finding in the extension of Goy- 
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ernment control and of the scope of fiscal policy that oc. 
curred during the 30's a more modern and better instru- 
ment for coordinating economic and social activity. 

Norway. The Norwegians are making good progress 
in recovery but require assistance from the west, particu- 
larly in the replacement of their extensive merchant fleet, 
The Gerhardsen Cabinet is a straight Labor party govern- 
ment, but Labor in Norway is much less radical than it 
was some years ago. In the 1945 elections, while it did 
not win a majority at the polls, Labor secured a majority 
in the Storting, with 26 out of 150 seats. The Commun- 
ists cut rather heavily into the party’s support; they also 
polled a larger vote than the Agrarians. The three prin- 
cipal parties of the right lost 20 seats. 

A new political movement, the Christian People’s party, 


has had a phenomenal growth. It represents a desire to | 
found political action upon Christianity, is socially radi- 


cal but favors industrial mediation, stands for the mechani- 
zation of agriculture, subsidization of the fisheries, the 


extension of communications and hydro-electric power, t 


prohibition, and the teaching of religion in the schools. 


Denmark. In November, 1945, a Liberal minority, sup- 


ported by the Conservatives and Radical Left, took office 
in Denmark in consequence of the Social Democratic ma- 
jority’s refusal to accept the responsibility of forming a 
government and the Conservative and Radical Left par- 
ties’ refusal to enter a coalition. A swing toward the right 
was partly counter-balanced by a gain on the extreme left. 
The Government has presented for discussion a drastic 
program for eliminating its heavy adverse trade balance 
through a 25 per cent reduction of imports and a 50 per 
cent increase in exports. 

After successive invasions from east and west the small 
Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania have 
been completely absorbed by the Soviet Union. Many 
Balts fled; others were conscripted and remain in_ the 
army; thousands have been deported to the interior of 
the U.S.S.R. All industry and land have been national- 
ized. Russian is the official language and there has been 
a great influx of Russian settlers. 

The political attitude of these Baltic peoples “is demo- 
cratic in the Western sense” the economy has been 
based on peasant proprietorship characterized by coopera- 
tion of the Scandinavian type, and the standard of living 
was very high. The Russians have not spared force, but 
considerable latitude has been allowed the cooperative 
associations and even middle class tradesmen and_pro- 
ducers. 

Western Europe 


In western Europe liberation of countries overrun by 
the Nazi army was effected by Anglo-American troops 
and in consequence all have been free to choose their own 
governments and perfect their own plans for reconstruc- 
tion. 

France, With the inauguration of the Fourth Republic 
France for the first time in seven years has a duly elected 
parliament, a president and a cabinet operating under a 
constitution endorsed by popular vote. The balance of 
parties is such, however, that the Communists, as the 
strongest single party, face a strongly anti-Communist 
majority. It is because the major parties—Popular Re- 
publican and Communist—are evenly matched and neither 
will trust the other that the Socialists have assumed 
leadership. President Vincent Auriol’s Socialist party 
has only 11 per cent of the vote in the National Assembly. 
The Communists and the M.R.P. (Mouvement Repubii- 


25 The Economist, December 28, 1946. 
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caine Populaire) each have about 30 per cent. Com- 
munist votes made M. Auriol’s election as president 

ssible. Although a main reason for promulgating a new 
constitution was to improve the stability of French 
cabinets the Assembly retains most of the powers of the 
old Parliament. A compromise cabinet, therefore, may 
fall at any time it runs into serious opposition. 

Paul Ramadier (Socialist) has formed a government 
that is a wide coalition with a central nucleus of Socialists, 
who retain most of the important economic posts. He has 
received a 544 to 47 vote of confidence. Georges Bidault 
(M.R.P.) returns to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The Communist assumption of the Ministry of National 
Defense is a symbolic victory only, since the post has been 
reduced to that of coordinator of the Ministries of War, 
Air and Navy. The real Communist victory lies in con- 
trol of four ministries and participation in all Cabinet 
meetings during the Moscow conference. 

The political disorder that characterized the spiritual, 
moral and social crisis which undermined French society 
between the two world wars, Louis R. Franck of the 
French Ministry of Finance sees as “primarily the result 
of a maladjustment between the various élites and the 
political framework.” Certain hierarchies, such as the 
Army and the Church, “had been deprived of their for- 
mer influence, but their places had not yet been taken by 
representatives of the new moral values ; important politi- 
cal groups refused to accept political responsibilities ; and 
other groups of highly-trained personnel claimed a behind- 
the-scenes political power which exerted a demoralizing 
influence on the whole structure of representative de- 
mocracy.”*° The sense of authority had been destroyed. 
Socialist and Communist élites remained in permanent 
opposition, capital exerted power without responsibility, 
and bureaucracy replaced parliamentary procedures. It 
is argued that the old emphasis on civil liberties has been 
outmoded and the emphasis is now on economic rights and 
social achievement, and that the issue now is between the 
methods of collectivism, whether they shall be determined 
by a strong assembly or a strong executive. 


Ninety-six per cent of French voters wanted a change 
in the constitution. The M.R.P., a Catholic liberal party 
of the center, which has replaced the pre-war conserva- 
tives, includes both “young progressive members of the 
Catholic Resistance and reactionary diehards striving to 
save big business and to minimize the impact of nationali- 
zation.” The Socialist party has ceased to be strictly a 
labor group and represents many farmers and government 
employes. Its friendly attitude toward Catholic liberals 
“may imply the end of aggressive anti-clericalism.” The 
party’s technical ability and its discipline in social co- 
operation are making a real contribution in the French 
situation. 


The French Communist party is probably the strongest 
in Europe outside the U.S.S.R. It is also the most inde- 
pendent and nationalistic. It is recognized in France that 
the party is now in a position to take over the government 
at any time. By its control of the General Federation of 
Labor it could paralyze production and public services, 
communications, airfields and arsenals. The Communists, 
however, energetically push production, prevent strikes, 
and follow a generally conservative line so far as French 
national interests are concerned. 

The party’s doctrines evolved in the Resistance and to- 
day are far removed from bolshevism. French Com- 
munists want, they say, and believe they can get, socialism 
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by parliamentary means. Present strategy is directed to- 
ward the breakdown of the distrust that arises from their 
revolutionary origin and presumed dictatorial aims. Their 
immediate concerns are to establish themselves in the 
people’s confidence as a normal political group, to par- 
ticipate in public affairs in every possible way, and to 
train leaders in government and administration. 

“Amongst the leaders are some like Duclos . . . who 
are increasingly insistent that Communism, which was 
born in the French Revolution and not in Germany or 
Russia, has its own great traditions and must develop in 
its own western way.” K. Zilliacus has digested replies 
made by two principal Communist leaders to questions 
put by him. They said, in part, “A great party with such 
a powerful position obviously cannot think and act as do 
those who are a small sect. . . . The patriotic myth, the 
mystic sense of representing the whole nation, from which 
the ruling class derived its emotional authority and on 
which it relied as its last line of defense against the 
claims of reason and the advance of democracy . . . has 
passed to the workers. . . . In these circumstances we have 
nothing to fear from democracy.”?% 

The French plan for economic rehabilitation, called the 
Monnet Plan, aims, as summarized by The Economist, 
(1) “to increase the rate at which the French economy 
equips itself with new capital”; (2) “to direct this en- 
larged flow of capital expenditure toward the industries 
where it is most needed”; and (3) “to provide the re- 
sources needed for this capital expansion by setting limits 
on consumption.’*® The estimates indicate that prac- 
tically one-quarter of the present national income must 
be invested in capital goods of one sort or another for a 
number of years to come. A consequence is abandon- 
ment of the 40-hour week in favor of 48 hours. The 
Government pledges an increase in available man power 
and in immigration. The plan calls for strict control over 
both capital investment and consumption, firm dealing 
with the black market and the peasants, and strong public 
control over all industries to guide development. 

The new Government is pledged to carry on the pro- 
gram initiated by Leon Blum in his short term as com- 
promise Premier. His forthright psychological and ad- 
ministrative attack on inflation, and his reinforcement of 
parliamentary procedures through a single-party ministry 
did much to raise the French spirit and to restore gov- 
ernment prestige. It was M. Blum who reached agree- 
ment in London on an Anglo-French alliance within the 
framework of the United Nations Charter, “with the ob- 
ject of preventing further aggression by Germany and 
of preserving peace and security.” As Don Cook reports 
it, “an effort will be made to relate the two countries’ 
production schedules, export and import programs, inter- 
change of investment, exchange controls, tariff and cus- 
tom policies, and even economic policies pursued in the 
British and French colonial empires.’*° There are serious 
differences to hurdle and for the present it is formally 
limited to “preventing conflicts” between the respective 
“reconstruction and modernization plans.” 

As a regional arrangement the proposed new treaty 
parallels the Anglo-Russian and the Russo-French al- 
liances, as well as the American offer for a long-term al- 
liance with all three nations to keep Germany disarmed. 
The New York Times comments: “The agreement means 
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that France drops her demand for a dismemberment of 
Germany in the west and agrees to German reconstruc- 
tion, short of making that country a menace. This brings 
France in line with the policies of Great Britain and 
the United States, and the fact that these policies are be- 
gitming to find new favor in Russian eyes as well provides 
a hopeful overture for the German peace negotiations.”*" 
Lansing Warren reported at the time that M. Blum had 
kept the Russians informed.*? The new French proposals 
for the German treaty, moreover, seem to indicate aban- 
donment of insistence on the separation of the Ruhr 
and Rhineland from Germany in favor of international 
ownership and management of Ruhr industries—-a more 
difficult program than international supervision—together 
with the transfer of steel production to France, Belgium 
and Luxembourg. 


Belgium. The Belgian Socialist Government, with a 
few Communists participating, has pretty well whipped 
inflation. The measures used were drastic. By a series 
of decrees all bank accounts were frozen, the stock mar- 
ket closed, dealings in foreign exchange and securities 
prohibited, the old currencies called in and new ones 
issued. The people were permitted to draw only 10 per 
cent of their bank accounts and of the remainder 60 per 
cent was totally blocked and 40 per cent made “tem- 
porarily unavailable.” Extraordinary taxes held down 
the circulation of money. In this way the Government 
“to all intents and purposes, confiscated 60 per cent of 
savings as a forced loan” to prevent inflation, “took con- 
trol of all the liquid wealth of the country, and doied it 
out to its nominal owners sparingly.’’** 


By the middle of last October the country had reached 
“between 65 and 75 per cent of its pre-war prosperity” ; 
exports were estimated at 75 per cent of imports; prices 
though high were falling generally and taxes covered the 
government’s ordinary expenses, although much foreign 
credit would be needed for reconstruction. Production is 
hampered by two rigid factors—“the disposable labor 
force and the shortage of coal.” 

The exile of the Belgian king was legalized July 18, 
1945. Elections held last February resulted in a majority 
of 18 seats in the House for a leftist group comprising 
Socialists, Communists, Liberals and the Union Demo- 
cratique Belge. In the Senate the group had a majority 
of the votes, but failed to get a majority of the 
seats. An experienced Belgian analyst said that the 
people had “voted for the left and right and let the 
bottom drop out of the middle.” The new Christian 
Social party showed very strong and the Communist vote 
nearly tripled its 1939 total. The strength of the left 
wing coalition in the Chamber of Deputies is neutralized 
by rightist strength in the Senate. 

The Netherlands. The Netherlands suffers from four 
major shortages: coal, skilled labor, raw materials, and 
some food products. High prices, consequent on the Nazi 
inflation, hold down imports. The Dutch national pros- 
perity plan involves trade restrictions and the introduc- 
tion of watertight and “vertical” industrial and trade 
organizations of a semi-public character, and nationaliza- 
tion of the coal mines and the Netherlands Bank. “For 
capital formation, it is planned to use about 18 per cent 
of all available resources (national income plus foreign 
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credits) for new investments in plant and construction.” 
Most of the flooded lands have been reclaimed and in 
some farmers are again at work but in others several 
years must elapse before the effects of the salt water are 
overcome. 


The Dutch Government has dealt with inflation through 
a currency reform and extraordinary tax measures simi 
lar to those used in Belgium, although some have had to 
be modified. The extent to which the country will require 
outside financing depends, Allen Raymond reports, on 
“the way the Allies handle the rehabilitation of Germany, 
which used to be Holland’s largest supplier and customer; 
how soon peaceful conditions of commerce are restored 
in the East Indies ; how long it takes to restore the Dutch 
merchant marine; the speed with which Holland’s indus. 
try increases its production for export, and the strengthen- 
ing of Holland’s commercial relations with Britain and 
the United States, principally the latter.”** The establish- 
ment of a customs union with Belgium (and Luxem- 
bourg) may result in a world unit, of two empires, very 
strong in resources. 

National and provincial elections last May gave the 
Catholic People’s party a plurality of 17 in the 50-seat 
upper house of the National Legislature, whose members 
are chosen by the Provincial Councils, and a plurality of 
32 in the 100-seat lower house. They resulted in a Cath- 
olic and Labor coalition government with cabinet posts 
equally divided. 


Some Observations 


1, The extensive destruction of private ownership in- 
volved in the Nazi plunder of national resources on the 
continent has led to a widely shared conclusion that a sub- 
stantial measure of nationalization is the only feasible 
procedure. 

2. The sovietization of large areas, despite its of- 
fensive features, is destroying feudal despotic patterns 


against which constitutional parliamentary method has 
been impotent. 


3. The experience of communism in the hands of some 
European peoples suggests a possible modification of the 
pattern evolved by the Soviet Union, although it is still 
too early to make predictions. 

4. A trend appears toward economic cooperation across 
national frontiers—in central Europe along the Danube 
and between Austria and Italy, in the Low Countries, and 
across the English Channel. 


5. The slowness with which Germany is finding her 
road out of economic and political collapse is forcing the 
other nations of Europe to find and develop non-German 
sources of economic and political strength. 


“85 New York Herald Tribune, November 18, 1946. 


Note 


The above article may be read as background for the 
forthcoming study in the series on Christianity and the 
Economic Order which will deal with the world-wide 
aspects of American economic problems. A special com- 
mittee is being constituted by the Study Committee to 
work on this subject. As previously explained the studies 
thus far completed are being used as “data papers” by the 
Conference on the Church and Economic Life which will 
be held in Pittsburgh February 18-20. The series, how- 
ever, will continue. INFORMATION SERVICE will inform 
its readers concerning the results of the conference. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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